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1910. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENl^ 


Farming  is  a  business  which  requires  careful  study  and  busi- 
ness methods  to  make  it  profitable.  Intelligent  farming  pays. 
Successful  farming  involves  a  knowledge  of  soil  improvement, 
drainage,  tillage,  fertilization,  and  rotation  of  crops ;  the  selec- 
tion and  improvement  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  other  farm  seeds ; 
methods  of  cultivation  and  the  harvesting  of  such  crops;  the 
selection,  feeding,  breeding,  improvement,  management  and  sani- 
tary care  of  live  stock,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  the  dairy 
cow,  the  handling  of  milk  and  butter,  the  planting  and  care  of 
orchards,  small  fruit  and  gardening.  The  truth  of  this  statement 
is  forcibly  shown  by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  busy  farmers  who 
cannot  leave  their  work  for  more  than  a  week  are  annually  taking 
advantage  of  the  "Farmers'  Short  Course."  Every  young  man 
or  woman  who  expects  to  engage  in  farming  or  home-making 
should  seek  preparation  for  his  or  her  business  by  taking  a  course 
in  Agriculture  or  Household  Science. 

The  "Winter  Courses"  are  recommended  to  those  young  men 
and  women  who  have  not  the  preparation,  time,  or  means  to  take 
a  longer  course.  Men  and  women  taking  the  Winter  Courses  in 
1909  represented  fifty-nine  counties  in  Indiana,  and  three  differ- 
ent states.  These  students  ranged  in  age  from  eighteen  to  forty- 
five  years  and  represented  practically  all  systems  of  farming. 
Among  the  number  were  teachers,  middle-aged  men  already  en- 
gaged in  farming,  and  young  men  just  out  of  High  School  and 
ready  to  begin  farming.  The  previous  school  training  of  the 
Winter  Course  students  ranged  from  that  received  in  the  grades 
to  that  obtained  in  a  four-year  college  course.  The  instruction 
is  such  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes.  Most  of  the  Winter 
Course  men  are  actively  en^iaged  in  some  line  of  agriculture  in 
Indiana. 

THE  WINTER  COURSES. 

TJie  Winter  ('ourse  wa.s  firsi  organized  ;it  Purdue  University 
in  1888  to  meet  tlie  ne(;ds  of  young  farmers  who  could  b(;  spared 
from  home,  during  winter,  for  a  short  period  only.    It  has  found 
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favor  with  many  young-  men  who  either  from  lack  of  time  or 
prepai'ation  liave  been  unable  to  take  the  longer  course.  These 
coui-ses  have  proved  to  be  of  great  practical  value  to  those  ready 
to  take  up  the  operation  and  management  of  farms.  Many  suc- 
cessful young  farmers  and  stockmen  in  the  state  today  attribute 
their  success  to  the  instruction  received  in  the  Winter  Course  at 
Purdue.  Others  have  found  profitable  employment  on  farms  at 
wages  considerably  in  advance  of  the  average  farm  laborer.  For- 
mer students  consider  the  money  spent  in  taking  the  Winter 
Course  a  most  profitable  investment.  It  is  not  only  an  inspiration 
to  young  men  and  women  to  become  better  farmers  and  better 
home-makers,  but  adds  to  their  pleasure  in  the  business  of  farm- 
ing and  home-making  as  they  understand  something  of  the  vari- 
ous principles  underlying  their  work;  the  Winter  Course  presents 
new  and  broader  views  of  the  farm  and  home,  and  makes  better 
farmers  and  more  useful  citizens.  The  prime  object  of  such 
courses  is  to  help  young  men  and  women  to  produce  better  corn 
and  live  stock,  better  milk  and  butter,  better  fruit,  and  to  make 
better  homes  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  greater  profit  from 
the  time,  energy,  and  money  expended. 

The  instruction  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises 
conducted  by  men  and  w^omen  who  know  the  scientific  as  well  as 
practical  agricultural  and  household  problems.  The  Winter 
Course  students  deal  with  the  practical  every-day  problems  of 
the  farm  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory,  study  soils,  the  move- 
ment of  water  and  air  in  soils,  judge  grains,  handle  and  judge 
live  stock,  practice  grafting,  budding,  and  pruning,  judge  fruit 
and  vegetables,  make  up  mixtures  for  spraying,  test  seeds  for 
purity  and  germination,  adjust  and  operate  farm  machinery,  sep- 
arate and  test  milk,  make  butter,  ice-cream,  and  operate  cream- 
eries, and  thus  get  practical  knoAvledge  of  these  various  materials 
and  operations. 

Four  Courses  are  offered,  viz.,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture, 
Animal  Husbandry',  Dairy  Husbandry,  Domestic  Science  and 
Agriculture.  These  courses  of  eight  weeks  are  purposely  given 
during  the  winter  months  at  a  time  when  yoimg  men  and  women 
can  be  spared  from  the  farm.  Students  are  advised  to  take  the 
course  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  the  first  year  and  return 
and  take  one  of  the  other  courses  Avhich  are  more  highlj^  special- 
ized the  second  year. 

A  suitable  certificate  will  be  granted  students  completing  one 
of  these  courses. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Beginning  January  17,  1910. 
AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 


101.  Farm  Crops. 

102.  Soil  Physics. 

103.  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

104.  Agricultural  Engineering. 

1 05.  Horticulture. 


106.  Forestry. 

107.  The  Dairy  Cow  and  her  Prod- 

ucts. 

108.  Farm  Sanitation. 

109.  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 


201.  Beef  Cattle. 

202.  Horses. 

203.  Sheep. 

204.  Swine. 

205.  Livestock  Breeding. 


206.  Chemistry  of  Feeds  and  Feeding. 

207.  Forage  Crops  and  Pastures. 

208.  Soundness  of  Horses  and  Dis- 

eases of  Farm  Animals. 

209.  Stock,  Barns,  Sheds,  etc. 


DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

Two  Courses  Given.    Subjects  Common  to  Both, 

301.  Milk. 

302.  Testing  Dairy  Products. 

303.  Dairy  Bacteriology. 

304.  Dairy  Cattle. 

305.  Forage  Crops  and  Pastures  (207). 


Farm  Dairying. 

325.    Dairy  Farm  Management. 
320.    Farm  Butter  Making. 

327.  Dairy  Farm  Buildings  and  Ma- 

chinery. 

328.  Pork  Production. 

329.  Diseases  of  Dairy  Cattle. 


Creamery. 

351.  Creamery  Butter  Making. 

352.  Creamery  Management. 

353.  Creamery   Machinery  and  He- 

pairs. 

354.  Ice-cream. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 
Required  Subjects.  Elective  Subjects. 

401.  Domestic  Science.  404.  Milk. 

402.  IfoiiHchold  Management,  405.    Farm  Butter  Milking  (.326). 

403.  Floriculliire.  406.    Horticulture  (105). 

407.    Poultry  (109). 


COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 


Professor  Wiancko  in  charge. 

Professors  Coulter,  Craig,  llunziker  and  Troop;  Associate  Professor  Fisher; 
Assistant  Professor  JSye;  Instructors  Boyle,  Conner,  Crane,  and  Woodbury. 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  expect  to  en- 
gage in  farming.  It  deals  with  the  care  and  fertilization  of  soils, 
the  culture  and  management  of  the  several  crops  of  the  farm  and 
orchard,  and  the  plant  parasites  and  insects  which  prey  upon 
tliem.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  intelligent  care  of  farm  ani- 
mals, the  operation  and  care  of  farm  machinery,  and  the  plan- 
ning of  farm  buildings.  Such  special  subjects  as  forestry,  poul- 
try, and  dairying  receive  attention. 

The  classroom  work,  special  readings,  and  laboratory  exer- 
cises in  this  course  will  prove  helpful,  not  only  to  those  who  per- 
sonally perform  operations  in  general  farming,  fruit  growing,  and 
poultry  raising,  but  also  to  farm  proprietors  and  farm  managers. 


THE  SEED  LABOKATOKV. 
Studonts  testing  seeds  for  purity  and  germination. 
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IMJJIDIJK  IJNIVKIJSI'I'V. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS. 

101.  Farm  Crops,  (a)  J.eetures  ou  the  importance  of  good  seed,  its  char- 
acteristics, selection,  and  preservation;  the  rotation  of  crops  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  cropping  systems  to  various  local  conditions;  characteristics,  culture, 
and  use  of  the  common  farm  crops,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  tim- 
othy, clover,  and  alfalfa.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases  affecting  these  crops. 

(b)  Laboratory  practice  in  testing  seeds  for  vitality,  and  detecting  im- 
purities in  clover  and  alfalfa  seed;  judging  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  by  the  score 
card.    Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  liDurs  per  week.        Professor  Fisher. 

102.  Soil  Physics,  (a)  Lectures  on  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
common  soil  types;  best  methods  of  cultivation  and  general  treatment  of  soils 
for  crop  produ''tion;   land  drainage. 


THE  SOIL  L.^BORATOKV 
SiiKiciils  study  llic  niovomi'Ut  of  water  and  air  through  soils,  power  of  soils  to  hulti 
water,  effect  of  lime  and  many  other  soil  problems. 


{]))  l>al)oriilory  exerci.-.os  sliow  ing  the  bchavioi"  of  the  principal  soil  types 
Milder  various  conditions;  the  eil'ects  of  loosening,  packing,  .adding  humus, 
etc.,  on  the  er-holding  powcM'  of  soils  and  the  movements  of  water  and  air 
tliroiiiih  -oils;   I  lie  ellect  ol  nuilclies  in  coiiseiving  soil  moisture,  etc. 

Two  lectiiic  lioiii  s  and  four  la  bora  1  oi  y  iiours  per  week. 

Professors  W'iancko  and  i^'isher. 

103.  Agricultural  Chemistry.  I.cictiircs  willi  readings  and  <|uiz/es  in- 
cluding 

(a)     Soils,    'i "heir  eoiii position,  exhaustion,  and  iiii|)rovenieiii . 
(]))     Crops.    'I  lx'ir  coinposition,  food  r<!(|uiremeiits,  and  rclaiioii  to  did'er- 
ent  cjasHCH  of  soils. 

(c)    Manuies  and  Commercial  Fertilizers.    Composition,  produclion,  pres- 
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ervation,  reinforceinonl ,  :nul  nmIuc  ot"  maiMiros.  Composition  aiul  soureo  of 
t!Oiiinieroial  fortili/.ers.  aiul  thoii-  adapt  at  ion  lo  didoront  crops  and  soils.  The 
excellent  collection  of  tortilizer  materials  in  the  Experiment  Station  labora- 
tory will  1)0  used  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.    Two  lecture  hours  per  week. 

Mr.  Conner. 

104.  Agricultural  Engineering,  (a)  Farm  Mechanics.  Lectures  on  ele- 
mentary mechanics  and  their  a})plicati()n  to  farm  machinery;  practical  draft 
problems,  includinj^  the  pullino-  ])ower  of  the  horse  and  the  draft  of  loaded 
wa<;ons  under  varying  conditions,  also  various  forms  of  eveners.  The  gasoline 
engine  is  also  discussed.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  rope  splicing  and 
W(,rk  with  the  gasoline  engine  and  some  of  the  more  important  farm  imple- 
ments. 

(h)  Farm  Buildings.  Lectures  on  the  location  and  design  of  the  farm 
dwelling  and  barn,  including  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  systems.  The 


STUDENTS  PREPAKTNG  BARN  PLANS. 


laboratory  period  is  spent  in  the  drawing-room  working  out  practical  prob- 
lems in  house  or  barn  design.  Tliree  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Professor  Nye. 

105.  Horticulture.  A  series  of  lectures  on  fruit  and  vegetable  growing, 
including  propagation,  location  of  the  orchard  and  garden,  care  and  cultivation, 
crossing  and  hybridizing,  pruning  and  spraying,  thinning  and  harvesting; 
ornamental  planting  and  embellishing  of  home  grounds;  also  a  discussion  of 
beneficial  and  injurious  insects,  and  fungous  diseases  in  their  relation  to  the 
orchard  and  garden  (including  the  care  and  management  of  bees)  ;  insecticides 
and  fungicides  and  other  means  of  holding  them  in  check;  laboratory  work 
in  pruning  and  grafting,  and  in  the  preparation  of  spray  mixtures. 

Four  lectures  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

Professor  Troop  and  Messrs.  Boyle  and  Woodbury. 
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tURDUE  tTNlVERSlTY. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 
Students  are  required  to  put  the  theory  of  pruning  and  grafting  into  practice  in  the 

orchard  and  laboratory. 


WIN'iKIi  COIJIJSE  STUDENTS  RECEIVIN(i   INSTRUCTION  IN  (;R.\E'I'IN(;. 


106.  Forestry.  Lectures  on  the  following  topics:  'J'he  meaning  of  forest 
and  forestry;  wood  lots  on  farms  and  the  relation  of  silviculture  to  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture;  the  work  of  the  forest  in  forming,  improving  and  llxing 
the  soil;  the  forest  as  a  conservator  of  moisture;  the  formation  of  forests; 
diseussion  of  forms  suitable  for  planting  in  Indiana;  silvical  characters  of 
these  forms;  time  and  irictho<]  of  planting. 


WINTER  rOUTJSER  TN  AGT?TCIJLTURE. 
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The  subjects  wiW  he  Iroalod  with  especial  reference  to  conditions  in  In- 
diana and  the  central  west,  and  will  be  as  practical  as  the  length  of  the  course 
w  ill  permit,    (^ne  lecture  liour  per  week.  Professor  Coulter, 

107.  The  Dairy  Cow  and  Her  Products.  Instruction  on  breeds  and  types 
of  dairy  cows  for  the  general  farm;  the  care  and  feed  of  the  dairy  cow;  the 
care  of  milk  and  cream  on  the  farm;  the  use  of  the  hand  separator;  the 
operation  of  the  Babcock  test;  farm  butter  making,  and  markets  for  dairy 
j)r(>(hu'ts.    Lectures  and  demonstrations.    Two  hours  per  week. 

Professor  Hunziker, 

108.  Farm  Sanitation.  This  subject  includes  a  series  of  lectures  and 
quizzes  and  assigned  leading. 

(a)  On  the  sanitary  conditions  about  the  home  and  their  relation  to  the 
health  of  the  family. 

Two  lecture  hours  per  week  first  four  weeks.  Professor  Burrage. 

(b)  The  general  sanitary  conditions  about  the  farm,  stables  and  feed 
lots  and  their  relation  to  the  health  and  disease  of  the  farm  animals. 

Two  lectme  hours  per  week  second  four  weeks.  Professor  Craig. 

109.  Poultry.  A  series  of  lectures  on  the  leading  breeds  and  types  of 
poultry;  care  and  management  of  poultry;  breeding,  incubation,  and  brood- 
ing; feeding  for  growth  and  egg  production;  caponizing,  fattening,  and  mar- 
keting; prevention  of  poultry  diseases;  poultry  plants  and  the  location,  ar- 
rangement, lighting,  ventilation,  and  construction  of  poultry  houses;  poultry 
raising  as  a  specialty,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  farming.  The  lectures  will  be 
supplemented  with  frequent  demonstrations  and  exercises  in  judging  poultry. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Mr,  Crane. 


COURSE  IN  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 


Professor  Shinner  in  charge. 

Professor  Craig;  Associate  Professor  Fisher;  Assistant  Professors  Nye,  and 
Smith;  Instructors  Arnett  and  Conner. 

The  work  in  Animal  Husbandry  is  intended  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  knowledge  of  the  importance,  value  and  adaptation  of  the 
various  classes  and  breeds  of  live  stock;  a  practical  knowledge 
of  such  principles  of  breeding,  feeding,  care,  and  management  as 
can  be  clearly  understood  and  made  use  of  in  actual  farm  prac- 
tice, various  methods  of  producing,  finishing,  and  marketing  live 
stock,  including  a  discussion  of  relative  cost,  losses,  and  profits, 
information  on  methods  of  registering  stock,  pedigrees,  etc. 

Much  time  is  given  to  practice  in  scoring  and  judging  the 


A  fi'Utiii-*'  of  Ww  work  on  hccf  pi-odiicl  ion  is  a  kI  ikI.v  of  (Iio  csuTtiHS  in  t\w  Im)o1<s 
and  on  th<!  block.  'V\\i\  drossinj?  poiXHinluKC  of  Mu;  wtccMV  feh(!  amonnl  miui 
quality  of  th<;  hlj?h  \}rU-M  cnin,  dotorminc;  the  value  of  tli*  i3tfM,'\\ 
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various  classes  and  ly|u's  of  animals,  thus  1 1'a in iiii^'  Ihc  student 
to  l)e  discriminat  inu'  in  llu'  seliM-lion  oC  animals  for  various  pur- 
poses, sueli  as  breediuii'  and  fet?din*»'.  This  woi'k  will  also  familiar- 
ize him  with  the  nu'thods  of  jud«iini>'  animals  as  praetieed  in  the 
show  riu*i',  at  fairs,  and  other  live  stock  shows. 

The  instruction  is  occasionally  supplemented  by  visits  to 
promiiuMit  hreediuii'  herds  and  tloeks  for  the  purpose  of  studyin^r 
and  judiiino-  diflerent  tyi)es  of  animals,  studyin^i'  methods  of 
breedin»»'  and  feedin^i'.  arran«ienuMit  of  barns  and  equipment. 

The  work  is  of  a  most  practical  character  and  suited  to  the 
needs  of  evei\v  youno-  man  who  expects  to  handle  live  stock  for 
breeding  or  feedinii'  i)urp()ses,  whether  in  a  laro'e  or  small  way. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

201.  Beef  Cattle  and  Beef.  A  study  of  the  eliaracteristies  of  the  breeds 
and  types  of  cattle  suitable  for  beef  production;  different  methods  of  grow- 
in*;,  wintering,  and  feeding  steers  for  market;  by-products  of  the  feed  lot 
and  slaughter  house,  and  their  relation  to  the  cost  of  beef;  the  quality,  cost, 
and  value  of  various  cuts  of  beef.  Lectures,  readings,  scoring,  and  practice 
in  judging  feeders,  fat  steers,  and  breeding  cattle.  Two  lecture  and  four  lab- 
oratory hours  per  week.  Professor  Skinner  and  Mr.  Arnett. 


>hK'h  time  is  j;iv('n  to  this  kind  of  work  in  tli(>  Winter  Course. 


202.  Horses,  (a)  i)rn ft  Horses,  (  haracteristics  of  draft  breeds,  market 
types,  and  classes,  their  uses,  vahic.  jjroduction.  and  market  demands. 

(b)  Heavy  and  bight  Harness  Horses.  The  l)ree(ls  adapted  to  coach, 
carriage,  and  diiviug  [iiirposcs;  their  characteristics,  market  demands,  and 
values.  I.«ectures,  readings,  and  practice  in  scoi'ing  and  judging,  'i'wo  lectiu'c 
and  six  laborator\'  hours  per  week.  Mr.  Arnett. 

203.  Sheep.  A  study  of  the  type  and  breeds  of  sheep;  characteristics 
and  adaptations;   nietliods  of  mutton  and  wool  production;   feeding,  breeding, 
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JUDGING   SHROPSHIRE  EWES. 
Students  are  instructed  in  the  selection  of  stieep  for  feeding  and  breeding. 

and  management;  quality  and  value  of  mutton  cuts;  grades  and  classes  of 
wool.  Lectures,  readings,  and  practice  in  scoring  and  judging  various  types. 
One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Mr.  Arnett, 

204.  Swine.  A  study  of  market  types  and  breeds  of  swine,  and  the  most 
successful  methods  of  growing,  feeding,  and  marketing;  selection  and  man- 
agement of  breeding  stock;  lectures,  readings,  and  practice  in  scoring  and 
judging  fat,  bacon,  and  breeding  types.  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  Professor  Smith. 

205.  Live  Stock  Breeding.  A  practical  discussion  of  principles  of  breed- 
ing and  mating;  a  study  of  systems  of  breeding,  pedigrees,  registration,  etc. 
Lectures  and  readings.    Two  lecture  hours  per  week.  Professor  Skinner. 

206.  Chemistry  of  Feeds  and  Feeding.  A  study  of  the  composition  of 
the  animal  body,  composition  and  digestibility  of  feed  stuffs,  food  requirements 
of  animals,  feeding  standards  and  their  use;  the  composition,  value,  and  use 
of  manures  from  different  classes  of  animals.    Two  lecture  hours  per  week. 

Mr.  Conner. 

207.  Forage  Crops  and  Pastures.  A  study  of  the  principal  plants  used 
for  forage,  such  as  corn,  sorghum,  clover,  alfalfa,  cowpeis,  soybeans,  rape, 
millet  and  roots;  their  value,  culture,  adaptations,  and  use;  the  iinportance, 
value,  and  use  of  silage;  permanent  and  temporary  pastures.  Two  lecture 
hours  per  week.  Professor  Fisher. 

208.  Soundness  of  Horses  and  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals,  (a)  Examina- 
tion for  Soundness.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  normal  structure  and 
conformation  of  the  limbs,  and  the  important  unsoundnesses  and  blemishes, 
liegular  clinics  are  given  which  afford  opportunity  for  students  to  examine 
unsound  horses  and  note  the  charnctcr  of  the  different  lamenesses  and  blem- 
ishes.   First  four  weeks. 
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(b)  Cino  of  Farm  Animals.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  teach  the 
stockman  tlio  moans  of  preventirii?  diseases;  proper  care  and  treatment  of 
sick  animals;  the  methods  of  confinin*;  animals  for  minor  surgical  operations. 
Last  four  weeks.    Two  le:*ture  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

Professor  Craig. 

209.  Stock  Barns,  Sheds,  Silos.  A  study  of  the  location,  foundation,  con- 
struction, anan^ciiuMit .  ^•cIltilat ion.  sanitation,  and  lighting  of  stock  barns; 
construction  of  silos,  sheds,  floors,  stalls,  and  mangers.  In  this  course  a  study 
is  nnide  of  the  merits  and  cost  of  the  various  materials  and  types  of  buildings. 
Two  lecture  lioius  per  week.  Professor  Nye. 


COURSES  IN  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY* 


Professor  Hunziker  in  charge. 

Professor  Craig;  Assistant  Professors  Fisher,  Nye,  and  Smith;  Instructors 
■Jarvis,  Mills,  and  Reed;  Assistant  Crane. 

Two  distinct  and  separate  courses  of  instruction  are  given. 

1.  Farm  Dairying.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  knowledge  of  producing,  economically,  milk 
that  is  clean  and  sanitary,  and  of  making  dairy  butter  of  highest 
quality.  Instruction  is  given  in  dairy  breeds,  the  care,  feeding, 
"grading  up,"  and  management  of  the  dairy  herd,  the  common 
diseases  of  dairy  cattle,  swine  husbandry,  soiling  crops,  the  con- 
struction of  barns  and  silos,  the  secretion,  properties  and  fer- 
ments of  milk,  milk  testing,  the  use  of  the  farm  separator,  and 
farm  butter  making. 

2".  Creamery  Butter  Making.  This  course  is  designed  es- 
pecially for  those  who  expect  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy  products.  It  deals  with  a  study 
of  the  properties  and  ferments  of  milk,  the  construction  and 
operation  of  power  and  turbine  separators,  the  manufacture  of 
butter,  cheese,  ice-cream,  and  condensed  milk,  the  manipulation 
of  the  Babcock  test  and  of  moisture  tests,  butter  and  cheese  scor- 
ing, creamery  mechanics,  creamery  repairs,  and  creamery  man- 
agement. 

IxstructiOxV.  About  one-third  of  each  day  is  devoted  to  class- 
room work ;  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  creamery 
and  dairy  laboratories,  in  the  dairy  barn  and  stock-judging  pa- 
vilion. In  the  laboratories  the  student  is  surrounded,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  with  such  conditions  as  will  prepare  him  to  meet  exist- 
ing conditions  in  practice.  The  instruction  is  supplemented  by 
occasional  visits  to  prominent  dairy  farms,  model  creameries,  ice- 
cream plants,  and  other  milk  factories,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing methods  and  practices  under  varying  conditions. 

CEKTiFfCATKS.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  to  students  under 
the  following  conditions: 

a.  The  student  must  su(MM!ssfully  complete  all  subjects  in  the 
eight  weeks'  Winter  Course  in  Oearriery  Butter  Making  or  Farm 
Dairying. 

(16) 
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I).  Tlio  studtMit  must  sixMul  one  successful  season  after  com- 
pleting the'  Winter  Course — not  less  than  six  months  of  actual 
work — in  a  creamery  (if  a  ci-eanu^ry  student),  or  on  a  dairy  farm 
(if  a  farm  dairy  student).  l)urin<>-  this  time  he  must  send  a  writ- 
ten report  of  his  work  to  the  Head  of  the  Dairy  Department  each 
month  and  his  factory  or  dairy  must  pass  inspection. 

c.  Creamer}'  students,  in  order  to  secure  the  certificate,  must 
return  to  the  University  the  next  year  after  completing?  the  Win- 
ter Course  for  a  Special  Course — two  weeks — of  instruction  in 
advanced  factorv  work. 

The  denumd  for  first-class  men  who  have  this  trainin<i-  by  far 
exceeds  the  sui)ply.  a  fact  which  enables  us  to  assist  most  bright, 
earnest  students  in  securing  satisfactory  positions. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

Subjects  Common  to  Both. 

301.  Milk.  a.  Lectures  on  its  secretion,  composition  and  properties;  ef- 
fect of  period  of  lactation,  feed  and  care  of  animals,  on  properties  of  milk  and 
its  products;  dairy  sanitation;  the  farm  separator  and  gravity  creaming; 
market  milk;  the  business  side  of  dairying;  dairy  laws. 

b.  Laboratory  practice  in  the  setting  up,  adjusting,  operating  and  repair- 
ing of  power,  turbine  and  hand  separators.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  Professor  Hunziker  and  Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Crane. 


STTDKNTS  TESTING  MILK. 


302.  Testing  Dairy  Products,  a.  Lectures  on  the  Babeock  test  for  milk, 
skim  milk,  buttermilk,  cream,  butter,  cheese,  ice-cream  and  condensed  niilk; 
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simple  methods  of  standardizing  milk  and  cream ;  modern  methods  of  testing 
butter  for  moisture;  acid  tests  for  milk,  cream  and  starters;  the  calculation 
of  total  solids,  and  tests  for  preservatives  and  adulterations  of  milk. 

b.  Laboratory  practice  in  the  operation  of  the  Babcock  test  with  milk, 
skim  milk,  buttermilk,  cream,  butter  and  ice-cream;  testing  butter  for  mois- 
ture; and  the  use  of  the  lactometer.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  Professor  Hunziker  and  Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Crane. 

303.  Dairy  Bacteriology.  Bacteria,  their  source,  characteristics,  and  con- 
trol; milk  fermentations  and  their  prevention;  effect  of  bacteria  on  quality 
of  milk  and  milk  products;  bacteria  as  a  factor  in  cream  ripening  and  cheese 
curing.    One  lecture  hour  per  week.  Professor  Hunziker. 

304.  Dairy  Cattle.  Differences  in  cows  as  shown  by  a  study  of  the  rec- 
ords of  Indiana  herds.  Practical  methods  of  testing;  cow  testing  associa- 
tions; grading  up  by  use  of  pure  bred  dairy  sires,  and  the  co-operative  owner- 
ship of  dairy  sires;  the  feeding,  care  and  management  of  the  herd  for  profit- 
able production.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  problems  and  judging.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week  Mr.  Reed. 

305.  Forage  Crops  and  Pastures  (207). 


FARM  DAIRY  COURSE. 

325.  Dairy  Farm  Management.  Instruction  in  keeping  records  and  ac- 
counts of  dair}^  farm  transactions;  labor  and  labor  saving  appliances;  farm- 
gro\vn  feeds  and  their  place  in  reducing  cost  of  production;  the  fertility  ac- 
count of  the  dairy;  some  possibilities  offered  by  dairying  with  good  cows. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Mr.  Reed. 


I  .\F{.M   DAIRY     lUI'l'TIOK   [.A  lU  )irATf  )R  Y. 


ClanH  in  Furiii  I);iiiyiii«.    'J'lic  Winter  Course  Hfudents  in  Fiirrri  Dairying  receive  tliorongh 
instruction  in^the  tlietny  and  process  of  butter  making. 
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326.  Farm  Buttermaking.  a.  Lectures  on  farm  buttermaking,  including 
methods  of  creiim  ripening,  propagating  of  home-made  and  commercial  starters, 
churning,  washing,  salting  and  working  of  butter,  preparation  for  market,  but- 
ter scoring. 

b.  Laboratory  work  in  propagating  starters,  ripening  cream,  making  but- 
ter under  farm  conditions  and  scoring  butter  by  the  use  of  the  odicial  score 
card.    One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Mr.  Mills. 

327.  Dairy  Farm  Buildings  and  Machinery,  a.  Lectures  on  the  location 
and  design  of  dairy  barns,  dairy  buildings  and  silos,  including  feed  rooms, 
lighting,  ventilating  and  sewer  systems,  water  supply  and  yards;  the  opera- 
tion of  gasoline  engines,  small  boilers,  grinders  and  milking  machines. 

b.  Laboratory  practice  in  the  use  and  repair  of  dairy  machinery.  Three 
■lecture  and  five  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Professor  Nye  and  Mr.  Mills. 

328.  Pork  Production.  A  study  of  the  market  types  and  breeds  of  swine, 
and  the  most  successful  methods  of  growing  and  marketing;  selection,  and 
care  of  breeding  stock.    Lectures  and  reading.    Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

Professor  Smith. 

329.  Diseases  of  Dairy  Cattle.  'Phe  prevention  and  treatment  of  com- 
mon diseases  of  dairy  animals.    One  lecture  hour  per  week.       Professor  Craig. 

CREAMERY  COURSE. 

35 L  Creamery  Buttermaking.  a.  Lectures  in  sampling,  weighing  and 
grading  of  milk  and  cream;  the  preparation  of  home-made  and  commercial 
starters;  the  pasteurization  of  milk  and  cream;  cream  ripening,  churning, 
washing,  salting,  working,  packing  and  marketing;  the  composition  of  butter; 
conditions  controlling  the  per  cent  of  moisture  in  butter  and  the  per  cent  of 
overrun. 


THE  CREAMIORY. 


The  students  in  creamery  butter  making  are  given  practice  in  a  well  equipped  commercial 
crejimery  as  well  as  the  cre;unery  labf)ratory. 
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b.  Laboratory  practice  in  sampling,  weighing,  grading  of  cream  and  test- 
ing milk  and  milk  products  Avith  the  Babcock  test;  preparation,  propagation, 
scoring  and  uso  of  home-made  and  artificial  starters;  pasteurization  of  milk 
and  cream,  cream  ripening,  the  operation  of  different  makes  of  churns  and 
workers,  packing  and  printing  butter  for  market,  testing  butter  for  moisture, 
and  butter  scoring.    Two  lecture  and  nine  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

j\Ir.  Jarvis. 


WIX'I'KR  CorUSIO  CRIOAMFvRY  S'IMIDIONTS  PA STFJTR IZTNG. 


352.  Creamery  Management.  A  study  of  the  location,  construction, 
r-(|iii|)iiK;nt  and  general  arrangement  of  the  creamery;  methods  of  organizing 
cieamery  comj>anics;  creameiy  suj)plies  and  butter  markets;  daily  routine 
work;  instriietion  and  i)ractiee  in  simple  nu^thods  of  keeping  accounts,  ap- 
pf)rtionnient  oi'  dividends,  making  up  pay-rolls,  milk  sheets,  statements,  and 
elieeks.    Three  lecture  hours  j)er  week.  Mr.  Jarvis. 

353.  Creamery  Machinery  and  Repairs,  a.  Discussion  of  construction  of 
boilers,  engines,  lubrieatois,  (hu;  cleaners,  injectors,  governors,  pumps  and 
valves;  grades  of  coal,  and  (M-onomy  in  firing;  calculaf  ion  of  speed  and  size 
of  pulleys  and  belts. 
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b.  laboratory  praclico.  I'ractical  work  in  the  care  and  repairs  of  boilers. 
on«j^inos,  valves,  j)iinips  and  croaniorv'  and  dairy  niaohinory;  belt  lacing-,  pipe 
littin<r.  adjustment  of  i)ul!(\\s.  soldcrin*^.  Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  Professor  Nye  and  Mr.  Mills. 

354.  Ice-cieam.  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  ice-cream 
and  fruit  ices  adapted  for  creamery  purposes.  This  includes  the  preparation 
of  cream.  nii\in<;  of  Ihnors  and  fillers,  the  operation  of  the  freezer,  packing, 
storing  and  marketing  of  ice-cream.    Two  laboratory  hours  i)er  week. 

]Mr.  Jarvis. 


COURSE  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


Professor  Calvin  in  charge. 
Professors  Hunziker  and  Troop;  Instructor  Crane;  Assistant  Miss  Berry. 

The  Winter  Course  in  Domestic  Science  and  Agriculture  is 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  actual  or 
prospective  homemaker  and  housekeeper. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  course  is  to  throw  light  on  many  of  the 
every-day,  practical  problems  that  confront  the  woman  who  is 
mistress  of  the  home  and  performs  or  directs  the  work  of  the 
household. 

The  instruction  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  those  living  on  farms 
and  in  the  villages  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  higher 
education.  The  fundamental  principles  are  briefly  but  clearly 
explained  so  that  the  student  may  be  better  prepared  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  and  discharge  the  duties  of  the  homekeeper. 

Young  women  over  eighteen  years  of  age  (single  or  mar- 
ried), who  may  be  unable  to  take  a  longer  course,  will  find  in 
the  Winter  Course  in  Domestic  Science  and  Agriculture  much 
bearing  on  the  work  of  homekeeplng  that  will  prove  interesting, 
instructive  and  practically  helpful. 

Those  intending  to  enter  the  Winter  Course  in  Domestic  Sci- 
ence and  Agfriculture  must  make  application  to  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  AgTiculture  on  or  before  December  1,  1909. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS. 

4D1.  Domestic  Science.  Lectures  and  discussions  concerning  the  methods 
of  cookery,  dietetic  and  economic  vahies  of  various  foods.  'J'lie  fundamental 
rules  relating  to  food  and  its  preparation  will  be  explained  and  reasons  for 
all  processes  carefidl}'  demonstrated.  'J'wo-thirds  of  the  time  will  be  devoted 
to  actual  preparation  of  foods.  Special  stress  will  be  placed  upon  the  best 
methods  of  preparing,  cooking  and  serving  cereals,  ineats  and  breads.  The  ef- 
fer;t  of  the  course  will  be  to  teach  a  love  for  home  duties  and  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  their  importiince.    i^'ive  lectui'e  and  t(!n  laboratory  hours  i)er  week. 

I'rofessor  Calvin  and  Miss  Berry. 

402.  Household  Management.  Lectures  covering  the  construction  of  a 
sanitary  home  as  to  f-iite,  building  materials,  plans,  heating,  lighting,  and  dis- 
posal of  liousehold  waste;  furnishings  from  the  sanitary,  economic,  and  artistic 
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viewpoints.  The  expenditure  of  the  income,  and  household  accounts  together 
with  the  phinning  of  tlie  daily  duties  and  j^eneral  care  of  the  home  will  receive 
attention.    Five  lecture  hours  per  week.  Professor  Calvin  and  Miss  Berry. 

403.  Floriculture.  Tlie  selection  and  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  foli- 
age and  llowcring  plants  f(>r  the  home;  preparation  and  fertilization  of  the 
soil;  propagation  of  plants  from  seeds,  roots,  tubers,  bulbs  and  cuttings; 
planting,  transplanting,  watering,  pruning,  training,  fumigating,  spraying,  etc. 
Two  lecture  hoiirs  per  week.  Professor  Troop. 

404.  Milk.  a.  Lectures  on  its  composition,  properties,  care  and  handling: 
milk  fermentations,  milk  testing  with  the  Babcock  test,  the  use  of  the  farm 
separator. 

b.  Laboratory  practice  in  testing  milk  and  cream  for  butter  fat  and  in 
the  operation  of  farm  separators.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Professor  Hunziker. 

405.  Farm  Buttermaking  (326). 

406.  Horticulture  (105). 

407.  Poultry  (109). 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


Admission.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Winter  Course 
must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  have  a  good  common 
school  education.  No  entrance  examination  is  required.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  persons  at  twenty  or  more  years  of  age, 
who  have  had  practical  experience  in  farming,  do  the  best  work, 
derive  the  most  good  from  the  course,  and  are  best  pleased  with 
what  they  learn. 

Registration.  Students  will  register  and  secure  rooms  and 
board  on  Monday,  January  17,  and  recitations  will  begin  at  8 
a.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  18,  continuing  without  intermission  until 
the  close  of  the  term,  March  11th.  Those  who  expect  to  attend 
should  promptly  fill  out  and  retiu-n  the  enclosed  application 
blank.  Students  should  come  direct  to  Room  109  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Building,  and  register  before  engaging  rooms  or  pur- 
chasing books. 

Expenses — 

Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Indiana. 
Nonresidents  will  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $10. 

All  students  will  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5,  to  cover  in  part  the  expenses  of 
material  used  in  laboratory  courses. 

An  incidental  and  library  fee  of  $10  is  chargeable  to  students  who  are  not  ex- 
empted from  same  by  an  appointment  to  a  free  scholarship.  (See  next 
page.) 

Other  Expenses — 

Books  will  cost  from  $5  to  $10. 

Furnished  rooms,  two  in  room,  $1  to  $1.50  each  per  week. 
Table  board,  $3  to  $3.50  per  week. 

A  fair  estimate  of  expense  for  an  Indiana  student  follows: 

Room  rent  (8  weeks  at  $1.25  per  week)  $10  00 

Board  (8  weeks  at  $3.50  per  week)   28  00 

Incidental  fee  (for  those  without  scholarships)   10  00 

[laboratory  fee   ^  00 

Books  (largely  optional)   1^ 

V^isits  of  inspection  and  miscellaneous  expenses  (optional  with  tlu;  stu- 
dent)   12  00 

Total   $75  00 
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FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two  Free  Scholarships  are  offered  to  each  reco^ized  active 
farmers'  or<2:anization  in  Indiana.  This  includes  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies,  county  and  district  fair  associations,  recog- 
nized fanners'  clubs,  granges,  county  farmers'  institute  associa- 
tions, and  county  woman's  auxiliaries.  Candidates  for  free 
scholarships  should  be  elected  at  a  meeting  of  the  organization, 
provided  the  same  is  held  before  the  opening  of  the  term.  In 
case  no  meeting  is  held  in  time  the  officers  may  appoint. 

These  scholarships,  which  are  open  alike  to  young  men  and 
women,  are  good  in  any  of  the  Agricultural  Courses  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  after  the  date  of  issue,  but  are  not  valid  unless 
applied  for  before,  and  presented  at  time  of  registration  in  the 
University.  They  will  effect  a  saving  to  the  student  of  $10  per 
term  in  the  Winter  Course  and  $35  per  year  in  the  Four- Year 
Course  in  Agriculture. 

Students  desiring  scholarships  should  make  written  applica- 
tion to  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Institute,  Woman's  Aux- 
iliary, or  other  farmers'  association,  at  an  early  date. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  one  of  the  courses  de- 
scribed in  this  circular  will  receive  a  Winter  Course  Certificate, 
except  in  the  Dairy  courses,  where  a  period  of  successful  practice 
and  Special  Course  are  required.  See  p.  17.  A  candidate  for  a 
certificate  must  receive  passing  grades  in  all  subjects  of  his 
course  and  be  present  at  the  last  session  of  his  class. 

The  Winter  Course  Society  organized  and  conducted  by 
Winter  Course  students  meets  weekly  in  the  Agricultural  build- 
ing. Winter  Course  students  who  are  members  of  this  Society 
may  obtain  practice  in  speaking,  writing,  and  parliamentary  drill. 
Various  agricultural  topics  of  vital  interest  to  students  and  farm- 
ers are  discussed  at  these  meetings.  Frequent  addresses  are 
given  before  the  Society  by  members  of  the  Faculty  and  promi- 
nent men  throughout  the  state.  Agricultural  students  are  urged 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

The  Purdue  Agi-iculturist,  a  monthly  paper  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  the  agricultural  students,  secures  most  of  its  contribu- 
tions from  agricultural  students  and  thus  offers  an  excellent  op- 
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portunity  for  those  who  wish  to  secure  training  in  writing  articles 
for  local  and  agricultural  papers. 

For  information  concerning  Agricultural  Courses  address, 

Dean,  John  H.  Skinner, 
Purdue  University,  LaFayette,  Ind. 

For  general  information  concerning  the  University  or  for  cata- 
log, address 

President,  W.  E.  Stone, 
Purdue  University,  LaFayette,  Ind. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY* 


Purdue  University  is  located  about  one  mile  west  from  the 
Court  House  in  the  city  of  LaPayette.  The  situation  is  beautiful 
and  healthful  and  conditions  are  favorable  to  study.  The  stu- 
dents' literai-y  and  technical  societies,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  University  Lecture  Course,  and  an  excellent  gym- 
na.sium  and  athletic  field  all  contribute  to  the  development  of 
manly  character  and  the  maintaining  of  healthy  minds  and  bodies. 

The  following  Four  Years'  Courses  of  Study,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  B.  S.,  are  offered,  viz. :  (1)  Agriculture;  (2)  General 
Science,  including  Household  Economics ;  (3)  Mechanical  En- 
gineering; (4)  Civil  Engineering;  (5)  Electrical  Engineering, 
(6)  Chemical  Engineering. 

A  two  years'  course  in  Pharmacy  is  offered. 

COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

1.  A  Regular  Course  of  Four  Years. 

2.  Winter  Courses  of  Eight  or  Ten  Weeks. 

3.  Short  Special  Courses  of  Ten  Days  or  more. 

4.  A  Farmers'  Short  Course  of  One  Week. 
Provision  is  made  for  special  students  in  Agriculture. 
Graduates  from  the  commissioned  high  schools  of  Indiana  are 

admitted  Avithout  examination  to  the  Freshman  class  in  all  four- 
year  courses.    All  others  must  pass  the  entrance  examinations. 
For  further  information  and  catalog,  address. 

President  Purdue  University, 

LaFayette,  Ind. 
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